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THE  PKESEXT  SITUATIOX 


Bring  the  opening  paragraphs  of  <(n  (irfiele  in  the  XoKTil  Ameuicax 
IiEViEAV/w?*  Angn.sf^  ISthf  hg  the  Hon.  Jame-s  H.  Eelceh^ 
Comptroller  of  the  Cnrirncg, 

The  present  financial  depression  . general  bankruptcy  and  distress  like 
differs  materially  from  any  that  has  that  of  1837,  1857,  and  1873. 
heretofore  occurred  in  our  history.  | In  all  the  circumstances  surround- 
The  strain  has  been  of  unprecedented  ing  the  present  situation  it  is  equally 

length  and  great  severity,  but  there  at  variance  with  other  periods  of  li- 

has  been  nothing  approaching  a (luidjiiion.  It  hws  developed  at  a 

panic,  such  as  characterized  other  lime  when  there  is  an  abundance  of 

years  under  similar  circumstances.  agricultural  produce  and  of  inanu- 

More  significant  is  the  fact  that  factured  product  on  every  hand.  Or- 

throughout  it  all  there  has  been  dinary  business  in  mercantile  lines 

manifest  no  unusual  excitement,  de-  is  up  to.  and  in  some  trades  above, 

spite  the  general  distrust  in  the  sta-  the  standard  of  the  same  months  in 

bility  of  our  moneyed  institutions,  times  of  marked  prosperity,  while  the 

evidenced  in  every  portion  of  the  actual  amount  of  money  in  circula- 

country  ; the  daily  failure  of  banks,  tion  per  capita  is  as  great  as  that  of 

national,  state  and  private  ; of  great  recent  years.  Not  less  worthy  of  note 

commercial  enterprises,  trust  com-  is  it  that,  in  a majority  of  the  fail- 

panies  and  corporations  and  manu-  urcs  that  have  occurred  in  legitimate 

factoring  establishments.  No  stron-  lines  thus  far,  the  assets  reported  of 

ger  proof  than  this  could  be  had  of  the  failed  concerns  have  been  largely 

the  vast  resources  of  the  country  and  in  excess  of  their  liabilities  and  of 

the  available  wealth  of  the  people.  It  such  a character  as  to  cause  com- 

demonstrates  that  no  matter  how  ment  that  institutions  holding  them 

bad  the  outlook,  there  can  be  no  should  have  been  forced  to  suspend. 


Being  an  arfiele  fram  The  AVeEK,o/’  Tanntto,  pnhiisiml  In  the  ijistO:  oj 

Fehmarg 

For  nearly  twenty  years,  commen- 
cing about  the  year  1873,  there  has 
existed  with  greater  or  less  intensiti' 
throughout  the  commercial  world  in 
Europe  and  America,  a condition  of 
discomfort  which  differs  from  former 
periods  of  depression  in  its  apparent 
permanence.  At  the  same  time  there 
has  been  an  immense  expansion  of 
the  volume  of  business  ; so  that, 
while  profits  are  at  a minimum,  the 
turnover  is  enormously  greater.  A 
continuous  fall  in  prices,  not  only  of 
commodities  but  of  property  of  all 
kinds,  has  inaugurated  a process  of 
centralization  by  which  the  larger 
are  swallowing  up  the  smaller  con- 
cerns only  to  be  themselves  absorbed 
by  still  gi-eater  aggregations  of  capi- 
tal. The  smaller  manufacturers,  as 
well  as  the  independent  freeholder.^ 
of  commerce,  maintain  their  gi’ound 
wdth  increasing  difficulty  ; and,  as 
large  corporations  multiply,  the  class 
of  dei)endent  wage-earners  must  in- 
crease. The  man  of  business  who,  by 
his  personal  activity  and  skill,  might 
pay  a good  rate  of  interest  on  the 
borrowed  capital  supplementing  his 
own.  is  succumbing  to  the  continu- 
ous fall  in  prices  which  steadily 
wipes  out  his  margins  ; much  as  th(* 
tenant  farmer  has  been  losing  while 
the  value  of  land  excepting  in'  large 
cities  has  been  falling.  Capital  is 


abundant,  interest  was  never  lower, 
farming  land  is  cheai>er  than  evi*r. 
but,  in  the  face  of  a continuous  fall 
in  prices,  with  no  prospect  of  a check, 
the  borrowers  and  users  of  capital 
and  managers  of  land  can  see  Utile 
promise  of  profit. 

This  process,  until  it  is  consumma- 
ted by  a revaluation  of  all  proptudy 
in  material  things,  must  continue  to 
cause  unt^asiness.  The  laws  of  politi- 
cal economy  work  their  dispassionate 
course,  likv?  the  laws  of  physical 
science  and  their  effects  extend  from 
class  to  class  heedless  of  individuals. 
The  fall  in  interest  pinches  smaller 
investors,  w’ho  are  not  consoled  by  a 
fall  in  prices  for  the  loss  of  half 
their  incomes  and  the  peril  of  the 
rest.  The  larg(»  capitalist  may  suffer 
at  the  outset  by  the  shrinkage,  but 
he  is  not  ruined  and  his  surplus  of 
saving  over  his  living  may  be  profit- 
ably reinvested  in  th<*  wreckage  of 
smaller  fortunes.  The  salient  charac- 
teristic of  modern  business  is  the  eli- 
mination of  men  of  moderate  means  ; 
l)ut  such  a class  has  always  been 
considered  to  be  the  cement  of  so- 
ci(*ty.  To  build  up  that  class  has 
been  the  aim  of  every  groat  political 
thi*ikor  from  the  time  of  Moses.  In 
our  day  it  is  the  main  barrier  against 
an  exagg'U-ated  socialism  which  is  ad- 
vancing with  very  rapid  strides  in 
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consequence  of  the  widening  gulf  be- 
tween the  rich  and  poor. 

Many  writers  on  political  science 
have  dwelt  with  much  satisfaction 
upon  what  they  call  the  abolition  of 
the  ' middleman,’  but  it  is  a question 
whether  the  working  classes  have 
benefited  much  by  it.  The  condition 
of  the  working  classes  has  improved; 
but  the  very  rich  and  the  poor  are 
now,  as  never  before,  coming  face  to 
face,  and  labor  unions  and  strikes 
show  that  the  working  classes  think 
they  do  not  enjoy  their  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  increased  economy  in  dis- 
tribution and  production,  while  the 
fall  in  prices  is  compelling  a resort  to 
lock-outs  for  reducing  wages.  The 
wide  diffusion  of  education,  both  by 
the  multiplication  of  schools  and  col- 
leges and  the  universal  permeation  of 
newspapei’s,  tends  to  increase  the  dis- 
content of  the  working  classes  wiieii 
they  compare  their  condition  witn  the 
occasionally  ostentatious  luxury  of 
the  very  rich,  it  is  not  sulUcient  for 
them  that  they  are  better  fed  or 
clothed  than  before,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  condition  lags  far  be- 
hind the  awakening  and  increasing 
needs  of  a progressive  civilization. 

Many  of  the  vicissitudes  of  modern 
commerce  are  due  to  the  substitution 
of  currency  for  money.  This  has  now 
reached  its  utmost  conceivable  de- 
velopment ; for  trade  is  now  carried 
on  with  the  smallest  possible  amount 
of  real  money.  Bank  notes,  cheques, 
drafts,  bills,  telegraphic  orders,  cable 
transfers,  and  a thousand  other  de- 
vices are  carrying  on  the  exchange 
of  commodities  with  credit  money  ; 
so  that,  by  this  substitution,  the 
steadily  diminishing  supply  of  gold 
has  passed  almost  unnoticed  and  it 
passes  without  remark  that  the  re- 
serves of  that  metal  have  not  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  immense- 
ly expanded  volume  of  the  world’s 
business.  All  this  mass  of  currency 
consists  of  promises  of  various  sorts 
to  do  that  which  it  is  absurdly  im- 
possible ever  to  do— namely,  to  pay 
all  obligations  in  gold.  Hence  in 
Hngland  the  inflow  or  outflow  of  a 
few  millions  of  the  specie  of  the  Bank 
of  England  reserve  is  a subject  of 
profound  interest,  and  the  support  of 
a large  banking  firm  is  a matter  of 
national  importance.  A reference  to 
a table  in  * Fenn  the  Funds,’  for 
1S89,  will  show  that  while  the  na- 
tional stock  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the 
Bank  of  England  from  1884  to  1886  in- 
creased to  43  per  cent,  the  pro- 
portion of  total  reserve  to  total  lia- 
bilities has  fallen  from  58  per  cent  to 
41  per  c('nl.  Tt  is  somewhat  paradoxi- 
cal in  an  age  of  materialism  and  scep- 
ticism that  the  continually  decreas- 
ing volume  of  gold  can  liquidate  the 


continually  expanding  volume  of  ob- 
ligations convertible  on  demand  ; 
which  reason  demonstrates  to  be  im- 
possible. 

The  function  of  credit,  or  commer- 
cial faith,  is  that  it  acts  as  capital 
and  economises  real  money.  The 
economy,  however,  accrues  dispropor- 
tionately to  those  who  already  have 
large  means  ; for  they  only  have  a 
reputation  of  wealth  and  obtain  the 
additional  power  of  credit  capital. 
So  Avhile  the  amount  of  gold  may 
grow  less,  capital  may  continue  to  in- 
crease in  the  hands  of  those  who  con- 
trol the  springs  of  credit.  Some  such 
idea  as  this  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
conviction  of  the  working  classes 
that  their  material  advantages  have 
not  increased  ‘ pari  passu  ’ with  those 
of  the  richer  classes.  It  should  also 
be  remarked  of  credit  currency  that, 
being  based  on  faith,  its  volume  Is 
subject  to  tlie  passions  of  men  un- 
consciously acting,  as  in  seasons  of 
■ boom  ’ or  ‘ panic,’  or  consciously 
under  the  iniluence  of  interested  mo- 
tives. These  alternations  full  most 
heavily  on  those  whose  margins  be- 
yond tneir  living  are  small. 

This  stupendous  mass  of  credit  cur- 
rency being  based  upon  the  opinion 
that  it  can,  at  will,  be  liquidated  In 
money,  the  fact  results  that  real 
money  is  still,  as  it  always  has  been, 
the  measure  of  the  value  of  all  other 
property.  In  this  quality  resides  the 
chief  value  of  the  precious  metals  ; 

' for,  from  the  dawn  of  history,  men 
have  concurred  to  employ  silver  and 
gold  for  that  purpose.  Inconvertible 
paper  money  will  raise  prices  locally 
and  fitfully  where  it  is  legal  tender  ; 
but  an  addition  to  the  world’s  stock 
of  real  money  raises  prices  univer-' 

‘ sally  ; for  the  benefit  of  its  stimulat- 
ing t>ruperti(‘S  fiows  from  class  to  class 
and  from  nation  to  nation  ; all  shar- 
ing a proiit  until  equilibrium  is 
reached.  This  is  not  a theory  only, 
but  a fact  in  history  shown  by  the 
effect  of  every  addition  to  the  stock 
of  the  world’s  metallic  wealth 
whether  by  the  gold  of  the  early 
American  discoveries,  by  the  added 
silver  of  the  mines  of  Potosi,  or  by 
tne  in»n’<‘  I’eeent  gfdd  of  (.'alifornia 
and  Australia.  In  like  manner  the 
subtraction  of  one  half  of  the  world’s 
metallic  wealth,  through  the  cancel- 
lation of  the  exchangeable  value  and 
the  debt  pac  ing  power  of  silver,  must 
cause  a loss  which  will  not  be  con- 
i fined  to  the  silver  kings  of  Nevada  or 
the  ryots  of  India,  but  which  will 
spread  from  class  to  class  and  land 
to  land  until  the  property  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  has  been 
brought  to  an  equilibrium  of  shrunk- 
en values  as  measured  in  terms  of 
money.  "Writers  upon  monetary  quos- 
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riuns  in  discussing  the  antecedent  | value- as  measured  in  gold,  prices  had 
causes  of  the  panics  which  from  time  r>*^t  risen,  but  while  the  English  otfi- 

to  time  have  desolated  the  mercan-  cials  in  India  and  English  exporters 

tile  world  have  been  unanimous  in  ’ of  cotton  goods  from  Lancashire 
pointing  out  that  these  financial  were  suffering  because  they  were 

whirlwinds  have  invariably  been  pre-  obliged  to  change  into  gold  the  silver 

ceded  by  great  cancellations  of  values  prices  realized  in  order  to  make  their 

by  wars,  famines  or  conflagrations,  ■ remittances  to  England,  Indian  inanu- 
the  baleful  effects  of  which  were  not  \ facturers,  whose  whole  interest  lay  in 
immediately  apparent  because  credit  that  country,  were  greatly  as.sisted  in 

currency  ft>r  a time  concealed  the  the  competitiun  for  the  trade  of  Asia 

vacuum.  No  destruction  of  value  so  tbe  English  manufacturers  were 

gri‘at  as  this  projected  destruction  oppressed  by  the  whole  weight  of  the? 

of  half  the  witrld’s  metallie  wealth  premium  on  gold, 

has  ever  occurred  in  the  records  of  The  only  serious  reason  adduced 
history  ; for  silver  Is  wealth  because  H'l*  the  adoption  of  a universal  gold 

it  is  the  enduring  and  universal  ac-  standard  is  the  difficulty  of  main- 

ci'ptance  of  th(^  precious  metals  which  taining  a stable  ratio  between  the 

two  metals.  This  has  always  existed, 
but  it  was  never  .serious  until  the  re- 
cent onslaught  against  silver  ; for  bi- 
sal  fools  wherewith  to  carry  on  the  j metallism  is  no  new  thing.  It  has 
exchanges  of  trade.  existed  from  immemorial  Time,  and 

It  is  very  improbable  that  such  a was  the  normal  condition  of  the  cur- 

protracted  period  of  commercial  renci(*s  of  Europe  until  recent  years, 

‘malaise’  happens  only  by  accident  nor  wen*  disastrous  consequimces  ever 

to  coincide  with  persistent  efforts  to  attributed  to  it.  England  stood  alone 

demonetize  and  thus  writi*  off  the  on  a single  standard  of  gold,  for  Por- 

vnlue  of  one-half  the  world’s  real  tvgal  and  Turkey  need  not  be  tak^n 

money.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  into  account.  Germany  and  the 

all  these  symptoms  are  closi*ly  con-  northern  nations  had  :i  silver  stan- 

nected.  The  di'pression  in  i>ric‘es  is  i dard,  while  France  and  the  Latin 
not  local  but  universal  in  Eurov>e  and  ' iniion.  and  the  United  States  befoie 
America.  It  commenced  with  the  I the  war,  were  bi-metallic  countries 
fall  of  silver  in  1873,  when  Germany  with  a double  standard.  Tlte  incon- 

^ took  the  final  step  of  throwing  out  vt*nience  of  the  varying  exchanges  is 

silver  money  and  buying  gold  to  re-  ' a surface  inconvenience  familiar  for 
place  it.  Up  to  that  period  66  ]>er  cent  i centuries  to  all  bankers.  It  does  not 
of  the  coin  in  circulation  in  Germany  call  for  so  desperately  revolutionary 

w'as  of  silver,  estimated  to  amount  to  a rt‘medy  as  an  attempt  at  the  de- 

$375,000,000  : of  which  $145,000,000  was  struction  of  one-half  of  the  world’s 

thrown  on  the  market  before  the  property  in  the  precious  metals  ; and 

great  increase  in  the  production  of  more  esepcially  not,  in  the  face  of 

silver  which  did  not  take  place  until  the  constant  expansion  of  the  invert- 

six  years  later.  The  cost  w^as  great  ; ed  pyramid  of  credit  currency  which 

but,  by  the  aid  of  the  war  indem-  is  reared  upon  the  diminishing  bulk 

nity,  the  change  w'as  possible.  It  has,  of  The  other  half.  The  silver  certifi- 

however,  never  been  shown  w^hat  cates  of  the  United  States  represent 

Germany  gained  by  it.  She  sold  sil-  real  money,  actually  existing  in  the 

ver  in  an  artificially  depressed  mar-  Treasury,  available  still  throughout 

ket  and  bought  gold  at  a high  price,  more  than  one-half  the  w'orld  in  ex- 

but  France  could  spare  nearly  all  her  change  for  all  the  necessaries  of  life 

gold  and  was  nevertheless  able  to  re-  and  for  all  the  raw  materials  neces- 

turn,  after  the  war,  to  specie  pay-  sary  for  manufactures.  They  came  in 

U ments  ; for  she  retained  the  double  fortunately,  to  prevent  the  utter  col- 

standard  and  silver  was  sufficient  for  lapse  which  the  gradual  withdraw^al 

her  purposes.  The  finances  of  France,  of  the  national  paper  currency  w'as 

in  spite  of  the  immense  indemnity  inevitably  bringing  on.  Let  it  be 

paid,  are,  at  least,  as  sound  as  those  granted  that,  in  the  existing  arti- 

of  Germany,  for  no  commercial  re-  ficially  depressed  state  of  the  silver 

vulsion  occurred  there  as  in  Germany,  j market  those  certificates  are  not  at 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  | par  value  wdth  gold  ; the  specie  on 
French  pootfie  have  suffered  incon-  ' which  they  rest  would  make  them 
venience  in  any  w^ay.  In  fact,  the  more  wddely  useful  on  an  emergency 

silver  using  people  have  not  suffered  than  any  legal  tender  credit  currency 

from  commercial  crises  and  seem  to  for  although  the  national  currency  of 

be  in  a better  condition  than  others  the  United  States  based  upon  the 

for  !Mr.  Bngehot  pointed  out,  in  his  national  credit  was  as  sound  as  any 

evidence  before  the  House  of  Com-  currency  can  bo  supposed  to  be.  it 

mons  Silver  Commission,  that,  in  In-  could  never  be  externally  available, 

din,  although  the  rupee  had  fallen  in  while,  to  quote  again  from  :Mr.  Bag<*- 


has  made  th(*m  both  of  i>t‘rmanent 
value  as  the  only  secure*  basis  of  the 
huge*  fabric  of  credit  and  the  univer- 
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hui’s  *snvt‘r  is  the  nnnnal 

rurri*iu*y  uf  the  world.'  From  lis51  to 
ISTl^  it  was  tile  fall  in  K*dd  which  dis- 
turbed the  t)ld  ratio  of  1 to  15  1-1*,  and 
IhdKiinn  and  Holland,  in  i)rematuri‘ 
alarm  deinonetizeil  their  K'^ild  c<»ins, 
beeausi*  the  i>iMKlueli«‘n  of  ^old  was 
then  quadruided,  while  the  annual 
•subply  ‘>f  silver  was,  if  atiyUdiij^, 
KrovviiiK  Ii*ss.  The  present  oulimt  of 
silver  is  not  yn‘ater  in  lU’oportion  nor 
m'»re  likely  io  continue,  but.  insteail 
nf  alb>\viuK  it  to  How  fri*ely  over  all 
lands  t'»  work  a similar  beiielicent  re- 
\iva!  4tf  ]»r(ditable  trad<*  like  that  ef- 
fected by  The  new  Kold,  immense  ef- 
fort is  bein^  put  forth  to  cheek  its 
[massing  into  eiriailalion.  AVhat  dif- 
ference can  here  be  in  the  effect 
ii{»on  the  Koneral  business  of  the 
world  f»f  the  increase  of  one  metal 
now  than  of  the  otlnu’  then  ? Ha^e- 
h<»t.  wlm  advocated  the  jrold  stan- 
<lard  for  KiiK-land.  (lid  so  beoaiiS(‘  it 
stilted  tin*  circumstances  of  domestic 
bhij^Ush  trade,  but  he  fear(*d  a trene- 
ral  chaiip-t*.  Th(»  ]>res«*nt  conditions 
of  Knjtlish  home  commerce  may  be 
best  suitcfl  by  a sold  standard,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  Fnj2r!ish  finance 
would  pain  by  a univi'rsal  adoiition 
of  tile  lOn^lish  standard  of  moiK'y. 
because  Fnj^lish  trade  lies  chiefly 
with  the  .‘Silver  usins-  nations.  The 
present  distnrbanc(‘  of  The  exch:inj?es 
is  mainly  the  result  of  the  present 
Hfjitalion  ag-ainst  silv<‘r.  Tt  is  worthy 
of  careful  note  that,  from  the  yivar 
lt!79  to  th(‘  year  of  thi‘  demonetization 
of  silver  by  Germany,  the  ratio  be- 
tween th(‘  two  metals  oscillated  very 
slowly  within  the  limits  of  1 to  15  and 
1 to  ir>  : that  was  the  extreme  limit 
of  variation  dui'ing  two  hundred 
years  ; but  the  henuc  surgery  of 
Germany,  which  cim‘d  a limp  by  cut- 
ting off  a leg,  and  the  obstinate  at- 
t<'mj>t  to  disen-dit  that  which  since 
the  time  of  Abrah.-im  has  fulfilled  the 
funetion  of  money  has  packed  into 
tw(‘uty  years  more  disturbances  of 
the  exchanges  than  are  shown  in  all 
the  previous  records  of  history.  A 
])rogrcssiv(»  nation  needs  an  expand- 
ing currency,  and  specie  is  the  only 
s.aft*  basis  for  expansion.  Tf  Ger- 
many, with  the  war  indemnity  in 
hand,  found  the  task  difficult  and 
costly,  how  ruinous  will  it  be  if  the 
other  western  nations  attempt  to 
throw  out  th(*ir  silver.  There  is  not 
S',  till  (uiough  in  the  world  for  such  a 
task  and  the  present  rate  of  produc- 
tion has  falhm  off  twenty-five  per 
<-ent. 

Tt  is  then  clear  that,  from  time  he- 
yond  record,  the  precious  metals — 
silver  and  gold — have  been  the  ulti- 
mate measure  of  all  other  things. 
Not  two  distinct  measures,  but  one 
composite  measure  throughout  the 


world.  If,  owing  to  local  circum- 
stances, Hie  use  of  one  pri'vails  tem- 
porai*i!y  nvei  the  other  in  any  one 
country,  the  i'Xchaiiges  ni‘vert heless 
e(iualize  pric«*s  by  the  automatic  tiji- 
eralinns  of  natural  laws  ; but  when 
legislators  enhance  the  purchasing 
value  of  gold  by  eaiicelUng  that  of 
silvi-r  they  disturb  prices  violently 
and  legislatt*  values  fnun  the  pcekels 
one  ilass  into  those  of  anolhi*r. 
P'or  pric(‘S  have  been  adjusltMl 
throughout  Hu;  ages  to  Hie  total  sum 
of  the  precious  nu  tals,  and,  if  ‘*1U‘  t'f 
them  be  eliminated,  the  total  vaUn'S 
of  all  other  real  proj>erty  nmst  shrink 
to  (he  reduc’d  nieasun*.  for  the  two 
sid(‘s  of  an  iMiuaiiim  must  be  e<iual. 
Then  loans  f »r  buig  perluds  must  be- 
come heavi -r  to  a iu'*ti"»idinnale 
amount,  for  two  bushids  of  wheal 
will  count  in  liipiidaUnn  for  (Uie 
bushel,  and  tw<»  yards  of  cloth  for 
one  yard.  The  pmduce  4.>f  the  farm 
ami  factory  will  iu»t  pay  Hie  mort- 
gage. the  margin  of  the  farmer  is 
swe])t  away  and  the  fixed  ixipital  of 
the  manufacturer  is  reduced  to  h.-ilf 
its  value.  It)  ju'ocess  of  time  the  new 
level  will  be  reaebial  and  all  pr(»periy 
will  have  settled  down  to  a new  mea- 
sure of  valiu’  ; but  a continuous  con- 
Iraclion  i.s  like  the  scarcity  f>f  the 
seven  lean  v‘*ars  of  Fgypt.  it  changes 
the  tenure  even  of  the  land.  Tb*wers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  will 
continue  in  all  conditions  of  society 
to  (*xist,  for  thosi*  whr»  <lo  tin*  dis- 
agreeable Work  of  the  w(»rld  will  al- 
ways ruceivi-  enough  to  keep  them- 
s(‘lves  alive  ; the  poor  will  always  be 
with  us,  bill  the  foundations  of  so- 
ciety will  In*  more  unstable  because 
of  the  abseil. -e  of  gradations.  In  the 
nn*anwhile  much  moiu'y  will  be  lost, 
but  th«‘  longest  inirses  will  win  in  Hu‘ 
end.  until,  perhaps,  the  working- 
classes  g(*t  enough  sense  to  stop  their 
foolish  strikes  and  learn  to  fight  their 
battles  at  tin'  ballot  boxes. 

This  tendency  to  the  concentration 
of  property  is  too  much  overlooked 
by  economists,  who  are  chiefly  con- 
cerni‘d  with  the  aggregation  of 
wealth,  heedless  of  its  distribution  ; 
while  it  is  liistorically  true  that  the 
p(‘rmanence  of  soeitdy  deiKnids  upon 
the  latter  rather  than  the  former. 
Aristotle  denionstr.’ites  this  (Politics 
TTk.  iv.,  chai'.  ii.>,  but  in  fact  all  the 
great  politicians  insist  upon  it,  and 
I^ord  Bacon  expresses  their  thought 
in  a sentence  ; ‘ Good  policy  is  to  he 
used,  that  the  treasures  and  moneys 
in  a state  ht'  not  gathered  into  a few 
hands,  for  otherwise  a state  may 
have  great  stock  and  still  starve  ; 
and  money  is  like  muck,  not  good  ex- 
cept it  be  spread.’ 

The  distress  which  the  depressed 
value  of  silver  is  working  among  the 
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Knglisli  in  India  has  raised  a move- 
ment in  England  lu  force  upon  India 
a gold  standard  ; the  more  urgently 
as  the  fall  in  the  rupee  is  acting  as 
a protective  tariff  against  the  Lan- 
cashire cottons.  The  < liange  is  with- 
stood by  tin*  more  exi»crienccd  Indian 
officials  because  of  its  stupendous  in- 
justice whii  h,  in  the  case  uf  !ie.lia  Is 
l>alpal>le,  although  tin*  injustice  is  the 
same  in  principle  in  lOurupc,  but  being 
much  b‘ss  in  degrei*  it  is  not  so  mani- 
fest. For  in  India  all  obligations 
whatever  have  always  been  valued  in 
silver  alone,  whether  taxes,  which 
are  ix'rinanenlly  fixed  upon  the  land, 
or  rents,  or  private  obligaiions.  If 
these  are  now  exacted  in  g<dd  the  na- 
tive's will  be  ruined.  ft»r  they  are 
j)0(n*  and  tlu^  margin  upon  which  Hu*y 
live  is  very  slender.  The  prefen-nce 
for  silver,  based  upon  their  history 
and  traditions,  is  even  stronger  than 
the  English  preference  for  gold. 
Their  hoarded  treasures  are  in  silver, 
and  a Mongol  invasion  would  cause 
less  disaster  than  a change  of  stan- 
danl. 

All  those  who  cun  remember  Hie 
hopelessness  of  the  business  outUxjk 
which  i»receded  the  gold  discoveri(*s 
<»f  California  know  how  the  inflow  of 
gold  armed  with  new  life  and  hoiie 
the  liusiiiess  energy  of  the  worl<l. 
Gold  was  not  demonetized,  although 
the  ])rop<jrlion  of  its  i»roduciiiin  to 
that  of  silver  was  as  70  to  23 — al- 
though the  usual  product  of  live  years 
was  rolled  into  one.  As  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  is  falling  off,  the  produc- 
ti<m  of  silver  will  probably  fall  off 
also.  It  has  fallen  off  in  Nevada  75 
pi‘r  cent  since  1878,  in  Arizona  Oti  per 
cent  since  1882  and  in  New  Alexico 
50  per  cent  sint*e  1885,  and  althougli 
Hie  product  of  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
Idaho  has  increa.sed  there  is  no  pro- 
bability that  it  will  keep  up  at  the 
present  rate.  Meanwhile,  the  crusade 
against  silver  is  disturbing  society, 
and  if  it  goes  on  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion creditors  will  receive,  besides 
their  interest,  double  their  principal 
in  food,  clolhing  and  land  : fiir  land  is 
valuable  only  for  its  products  and 
farm  lands  do  not  fetch  30  per  cent  of 
their  value  twenty  years  ago. 

Some  such  thoughts  as  these  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  widespread  accept- 
ance of  the  silver  certificate  among 
the  middle  classes  of  the  United 
States.  The  phrase  ‘ dollar  ot  our 
fathers  ’ concisely  expresses  the  fact 
that,  until  very  recent  years,  the  sil- 
ver dollar  was  the  basis  of  American 
trade  and  that  the  mass  of  the  ptoi'.le 
regret  it  was  meddled  with.  The 
popularity  of  the  silver  certificates 
expresses  also  the  survival  of  the  doc- 
trine expressed  in  the  constitution, 
though  obscured  in  the  exigencies  of 


eivil  war,  Hiai  nothing  but  silver  and 
gold  shuuld  be  legal  tender,  and  these 
certificates  represent  actual  cunen-te 
specie,  as  no  other  issue  ever  did. 
The  outcry  that  they  are  not  honest 
money  is  met  by  the  belief  Hint  the 
depression  in  silver  is  artificial,  and 
that  to  enhance  by  law  the  calue  of 
the  coiitrac-l  dollar  is  as  wnmg  as  to 
liiininish  it  ; one  is  as  honest  as  the 
oth(*r  .ind  one  phrase  is  as  sincere  as 
the  other.  Tlie  mine  owners,  no 
doubt,  agitate  in  their  own  interest 
and,  if  they  were  alone  concerned  the 
ilUi'Stion  would  exciti*  little  alteiilion. 
The  interests  at  stake  are  far  wider 
— they  extend  over  the  world  and 
affect  the  i>roperly  of  all  ; for  Hie 
legislative  meddling  with  the  world's 
money  nielals  is  raising  the  question 
whether  it  is  more  honest  to  exact 
one  hundred  and  twenty-live  cents  or 
to  tender  seventy  cents  for  one  dollar 
of  debt. 

The  monetary  cunvenlion  had  an 
additional  discouragement  in  the  re- 
solution of  Austro-ilungary  to  adot>t 
a single  gold  standard.  That  coun- 
try is  gathering  up  gold  preparatory 
to  discontinuitig  paper  i.ssues  and  to 
throwing  out  silver.  On  the  other 
hand  the  state  of  trade  in  the  gold 
countries,  as  shown  by  recent  re- 
ports of  English  boards  of  trade,  will 
afford  abundant  practical  evidence  of 
the  evils  of  the  progress  of  contrac- 
tion. Alany  dangers  which  were  mat- 
ters of  theory,  have  now  taken  shape 
and  are  forcing  the  attention  of 
statesmen.  Alore  plainly  than  ever 
is  appearing  the  necessity  of  widen- 
ing the  basis  of  the  credit  currency 
if  trade  is  to  continue  to  expand  and 
of  steadying  the  values  of  property 
by  the  compensating  action  of  a com- 
posite measure  instead  of  resting 
everything  upon  the  varying  produc- 
tion of  one  single  substance.  The 
problem  before  the  actual  workers  in 
business  is  how  to  permit  the  new 
silver  to  flow  out  over  the  world  as 
did  the  new  gold  forty  years  ago 
and  to  fix  upon  the  normal  ratio  be- 
tween the  two  metals.  That  cannot 
be  so  great  as  the  present  panic- 
stricken  market  would  indicate  but 
would  probably  be  a ratio  of  one  to 
eighteen  ; for  the  renewed  coinage  of 
silver  would  necessarily  raise  its 
price.  Such  a grave  question  as  this 
cannot  be  settled  by  calling  the  bi- 
metallists ‘faddists.’  That  is  not  a fad 
' which  has  lasted  from  the  earliest  re- 
cords of  history  until  a few  years 
ago.  The  epithet  is  more  applicable 
to  their  opponents.  The  evils  which 
called  for  inquiry  by  a Royal  Com- 
mission must  have  been  real  evils. 
The  members  of  that  commission 
were  eminent  both  in  position  and 
in  mental  power.  From  the  detailed 
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nature  of  their  enquiries,  the  breadth 
of  their  survey  and  the  careful  deli- 
beration of  their  conclusions,  their 
report  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible respect,  yet  Mr.  Giffen,  the 
arch-inquisitor  and  supreme  dogma- 
tist of  monometallism,  is  not  abashed 
in  proclaiming  it  ‘ a scandal  of  the 
lirst  magnitude  that  they  should 
have  talked  seriously,  even  for  a mo- 
ment, of  the  possibility  of  a fixed 
price  between  gold  and  silver.’  Such 
a fixed  price  existed  even  in  England 
until  1816,  and  all  over  the  continenr 
of  Europe  until  1873.  Then  Germany 
made  the  ‘ mistake  of  substituting 
gold  for  silver  ’ (to  borrow  Mr.  Gif- 
fen’s  words)  and  the  silver  panic  set 
in.  The  Bland  Coinage  Bill,  as  the 
same  authority  admits,  prevented  in 
the  United  States  a much  more  ^ 
severe  pressun*  for  gold.  ‘ Bi-metal- 
lism.’ says  Mr.  Gifftm,  ‘ is  protection.’ 
There  the  ‘ faddist  ’ shows  out,  for  the 
phrase  he  seems  to  think  so  crushing 
does  not  count  for  much  out  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  trade  and  not  gold  which 
England  seeks  and,  as  the  report  of 
the  Royal  Commissitm  x:toints  out,  the 
silver  using  countries  will  trade  with 
other  silver  countries.  ilr.  Giffen 
thinks  that  the  adoption  of  bi-metal- 
lism  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  ■ 
other  countries  ; and  nations,  he  ! 
thinks,  are  not  philanthropic  ; but,  so 
far,  it  seems  that  the  gold  countries  j 
suffer  the  most,  for  it  is  only  the  ‘ 
English  in  India  who  are  inconveni-  i 
enced  by  the  fall  in  silver.  The  1 


philanthropy  which  so  earnestly 
preaches  universal  free  trade  might 
not  inconsistently  go  a little  farther 
to  benefit  the  nations. 

After  all,  what  is  the  chief  end  to 
be  aimed  at,  is  it  not  to  build  up 
once  more  the  prosperity  of  trade  ? 
The  difficulty  of  maintaining  an  ex- 
act ratio  between  gold  and  silver  may 
or  may  not  bt*  great  ; but  it  is  not  of 
the  essence  of  the  question.  To 
quote  from  Mr.  Giffen,  ‘the  benefits 
of  great  facility  of  exchange  may  be 
greatly  exaggerated.’  He  attaches 
little  importance  to  the  steadiness  of 
the  exchanges,  fur  he  adds  that  ‘ for- 
eign trade  after  all  is  only  a fraction 
of  the  business  of  great  countries.’ 
Let  only  the  currency  of  a country 
be  of  real  mone.y  and  its  abundance* 
need  never  cause  alarm — there  can 
be  no  panics  nor  crises,  for  such  a 
curreiu*y  is  not  based  upon  faith. 
Then  if  the  gift  of  an  increase  in  the 
volume  of  money  be  utilized  as  in 
past  years,  the  perennial  truth  of 
Hiuru^’s  maxim  will  again  be  seen  : 
‘ shall  find  that  in  every  kingdom 
into  which  money  begins  to  flow  in 
greater  abundance  than  formerly, 
(‘very thing  takt's  a new  face  ; labor 
and  industry  gain  life  ; the  mer- 
c-hant  becom(‘s  more  i‘nter])rising,  the 
manufacturer  more  diligent  and  skil- 
ful, and  even  the  farmer  follows  his 
plough  with  greater  alacrity  and  at- 
tention.’ 

S.  E.  DAWSON. 

September,  1892. 


